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The Intelligent ‘Traveller ; | 
OR; 
HUMAN NATURE DISPLAYED. 
( Continued.) 


WE had not proceeded far when the vehicle 
was surrounded by a number of children, who 
were eagerly running after it, without cither 
stockings or shoes, imploring the charity of 
those within, and outside the coach. The lat- 
ter gratified the unfeeling propensity of their 
nature by promising a reward to those who got 
first, and the poor little creatures, breathless 
from exertion, seemed wholly insensible to the 
sharpness of the stones, although a crimson 
current marked their footsteps, for the road was 
newly spread with flints. 

The agitated Louisa repeatedly called tothe 
coachman, conjuring him to stop, that she 
might divide something amongst them, and by 
that means prevent them from following the 
coach, but he either did not, or would not, hear 
her, and the outside passengers continued to 
urge them on. “ What wretches ” exclaimed 
the amiable girl, clasping her hands together : 
«to sport with the misery of a fellow creature 
is cruelty indeed! but the farents of those 
helpless children !—Great God ! can they have 
parents? No, no; they must be orfAans—poor 
unpitied babes !” 

“La! Miss, why do you /ook at’em ? said 
Mrs. Manners, “but they don’t mind it no 
more than nothing at all: I very often travel 
this road; yet, Lord bless ye, I never thinks 
of minding such a parcel of dirty brats; and as 
to their feet, why I have heard they scratch 
them just enough to make’em bleed.” 

Miss Middleton made no reply to her fellow 
traveller, but implored the children to return, 
at the same time threw out half a crown, which 
she informed them was to be divided into equal 
parts. Jinstantly adopted the bright example ; 
our carriage was followed by the children’s 
prayers, but Mrs. Middleton completely prov- 
ed that she did not mind’em, and that their so- 
licitations made no impression upon her heart; 
whilst the attorney thrust himself into a corner, 
and pretended to be asleep. 

“1 would put a stop to that practice,” said 
Mr. Middléton, « if I resided in this neighbour- 
hood ; it isa reproach to humanity, and a dis- 
State to every justice of the peace.”—« Sir,” 
replied the lawyer, * the parents of those chil- 
dren are supported, in great measure, by the 
charitable donations which they receive ; and 
a justice of the peace would find it very diffi- 
cult to prevent a practice which is attended | 
with so beneficial an effect. 

: “Beneficial!” repeated the old gentleman. | 

Yes, beneficial, I say ; for by this means I am 
Persuaded the parish is saved from a heavy 
expense. If the poor will not work, they must 
© sufiforted and parish rates of course must 
increase.” Then to save parish rates,” re- 
joined Mr, Middleton, “you would have chil- 








dren trained uptobeggery, rather than taught 


their duty to God and man; and have their 
health sacrificed as well as their principles, 
to prevent the parish from incurring expense.” 

At this momenta waggon overtook us, the 
driver of which was sleeping upon the shafts, 
and though the coach-man called to him in the 
loudest accents, to take care ofa heap of stones, 
the front wheel went over it, and he was thrown 
off, when, falling completely under the axle- 
tree, the hind wheel passed over his legs. 
Louisa (who, as well as myself) perceived the 
meélancholly accident, uttered a picrcing shriek, 
and, at the same moment, clapped her hands 
before her eyes. 

All was now terror and confusion ; the coach- 
man and outside passengers descenced from 
the stage, whilst the groans of the poor sufferer 
penetrated to my heart. Fortunately, we were 
within an hundred yards of a public-house, 
which the horses belonging to the waggon 
evidently knew, for they moved slowly on, re- 
gardless of the coachman’s voice. 

I descended from the carriage with the view 
of rendering the poor fellow every assistance 
in my power, and then perceived that both legs 
were not only broken, but perfectly shattered, 
by the weight of the wheel. I ran, or rather 
flew, to the house of entertainment, and, with 
the assistance of the master, raised a gate from 
the hinge, and spreading a small mattrass upon 
it, conveyed it to the spot where the wounded 
man lay. From excess of torture the poor 
wretch had fainted; our humane coachman 
supposed him dead, and, whilst the tear of sen- 
sibility illumined his countenance, he informed 
me that all assistance would be vain. I felt 
-his pulse, and finding life was not extinguished, 
desired some person to run to a neighbouring 
brook; some water was procured, and, after 
sprinkling a little upon the sufferer’s forehead, 
he opened bis eyes, and uttered a deep groan. 

Lifting up my eyes, I beheld the too suscep- 
tible Louisa standing before me, with clasped 
hands, appearing at that moment more trans- 
cendently lovely than any being I had ever be- 
fore beheld. « My father, sir,” said she, “ in- 
treats your presence ; he will not detain you a 
moment from your charitable employ ; but our 
fellow-travellers are becoming impatient, yet 
he cannot bear the idea of this poor creature 
being left in an unprotected state.” 

“ Well, doctor how is your patient?” en- 
quired the attorney, who had not even sufficient 
humanity to descend from the coach : « D 
it, lam afraid this terrible accident will de- 
tain us beyond my friend's dining hour.”— 
‘ Lord bless me, what can the coachman be 
after!” rejoined Mrs. Manners, “ there’s people 
enough to take care of the poor wretch; for 
my part, I would not have seen him for ten 
thousand pounds; for I am sure and certain I 
should have dreamed of him every night for 
this month to come.” 

I felt too hearty a contempt for both parties, 
to make any reply, but, addressing myself to 
Mr. Middleton, requested to be favoured with 
his commands ; when, with an air of humanity, 
which did honour to his feelings, he declared 











his resolution of not pursuing his journey uniil 
he had seen proper care taken of the poor man; 
and as it was not likely the stage’ could wait 
for him, he proposed our jointly taking a post- 
chaise. I seized his hand, and pressed it 
with fervour, saying, “most joyfully, my dear 
sir, do Laccord with that plan; for I had previ- 
ously formed the resolution of resigning my 
place, conceiving It a duty incumbent upon me 
to see the poor creature had proper advice :” 
as I said this I cast a reproachful glance at my 
hard-hearted fellow-travellers, adding, “ You 
recollect, Mr. Middleton, the parable of the 
good Samaritan, and the Levite and Priest.” 

“ A good hit, faith !” exclaimed the unfcel- 
ing mortal, ‘“* you, my fair traveller, are the 
Levite, and Jam the Priest ; that gentleman, 
however, seems to be acting the part of Afoses, 
and giving vs the daw; but every man in his 
humour, I say; each for themselves, and God 
for us all.” | 

As the worthy_Mr. Middleton was not able 
to descend from the vehicle without the aid 
of steps, he was driven to the house of en- 
tertainment, and I remained with the landlord, 
for the purpose of assisting bim in the painful 
office of carrying the sufferer to his house. 
Unfortunately, it happened to be.a lone one, 
and no carriage of any kind was to be procu- 
red; but Mr. Jenkins, which was the name of 
the landlord, informed us. that we could have 
an excellent post-chaise from the neighbour- 
ing town ; we therefore ordered the person who 
was dispatched from the surgeon to return in 
one. We likewise sent for the master of the 
waggon, who lived within halfa mile, and who, 
we had the satisfaction of hearing, was a very 
humane man. Impatiently did we await the 
surgeon’s arrival, yet all hope of his being ot 
any service had fuiled; as we discovered that 
the poor creature had received some inward in- 
jury by the fall, for scarcely had he reached 
Mr. Jenkins’s when he began spitting blood. 

The honest farmer arriyed half an hour be- 
fore the doctor, and never dia I witness a more 
affecting scene than that which took place be- 
tween the master and servant; the former of 
whom actually wept like a child, and informed 
us, that poor Will had lived in his family from 
the time he was ten years of age. “JI could 
trust un with wntould gould, sir,” said he, “ and 
sartin lam, he never wronged me of a grai: 
of corn ; the poor fellow said as how he warn’t 
well yesterday morning, or else he never would 
have rode upon the shafts: no, nd, he was too 
merciful to add any weight to the poor beasts ; 
he would sooner have cafricd one on’em, than 
have let them be tired with his weight.” 

“ That I would, indeed, A/caster,” replied the 
apparently dying man, “but [ began spitting 
of bleod about healf an hour arter I left home, 
and such a like faintness overtook me, that I 
e’ne was forced to get upon the shafts.’” 

Poor Will gave this account to his master 
with « difficulty of utterance scarcely to be 
conceived. I found therefore, that the bleed- 
ing was occasioned by Same malady which had 
occurred before the fill. A post chaise arriy- 
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ed. at this moment, two medical gentlemen 
sprang out,accompanied by an apprentice, laden 
with splinters, anda large instrument case. One 
jeg, they informed us, must undergo immediate 
amputation, but the other, they were of opinion, 
might be preserved; yet, when they were in- 
formed of the patient’s having broken a blood 
vessel previous to the accident, they resolved 
to defer the operation until the following day, 
thinking it would only be torturing the poor 
sufferer, without preserving his life. 

“ Am Ito be sent to the Aospital, Measter ?”’ 
enquired the afflicted sufferer. No, Will,” 
replied the farmer, with tears in his eyes, * thou 
hast been a trusty sarvant to mx, and I'll take 
care thou shalt have the best advoice.” ‘This 
intelligence seemed to comfort the poor fellow, 
for it was evident an Aospital had been his dread. 
“The Lord reward you,” said he, “and bless 
all your children, for your own, and my Mistress’s 
sake.” 

Mr. Middleton, who was too much affected 
to enter the apartment, intreated me to present 
the unfortunate man with a five pound note ; 
«for though his master,” said he, “ appears 
both humane and generous, this accident will 
be attended with greatexpense. The amiable 
Louisa likewise testified her generosity ; and ! 
proved that my heart was warm in the cause 
of suffering calamity, where the life of a fel- 
low-creature was concerned. 

Having seen our luggage deposited in our 
new conveyance, and proposed to my fellow- 
travellers taking leave; and having strongly 
recommended the waggoner to the care of the 
surgeon and the landlady, I assisted the old 
gentleman into the chaise. and drove from the 
White Horse, amidst the blessings of the sur- 
rounding multitude, whom this melancholy ac- 
cident had attracted to the spot. 

(To be continued.) 








ON MARRIAGE, 


BY W- MUDFORD. 


(Concluded from our last.) , 


IT is an undoubted fact, that that man is wise 


who can act consonant to his ‘own feelings. 


From thence then is obviously deducible, that 
a marriage founded on disinterested motives, 
and every way congenial to the pure dictates 
of either heart, must prove a source of lasting 
and uninterrupted happiness ; I mean as far as 
relates to the mere marriage iisclf. It is of 
the highest importance, generally speaking, 
that a man should be made acquainted with the 
motives which may actuate the woman. It 
would be the means of obviating the miseries 
attendant on deceptions of that nature. 

The union of the two sexes, constitute part 
of the duty we owe tothe Almighty. We were 
formed for cach other, and, separated, our 
existence would become miserable. How un- 
sociable a being would man be, were he -de- 
prived, from a certain period, of all intercourse 
witha woman? Desire to-please—to captivate— 
to enjoy, would in him become extinct. In 
the midst of his species he would be alone, the 
evening would be as the morning, the morn- 


‘ing as the evening—all to him dark, gloomy, 


and void of hope; he would retire to rest, to 
sleep his cares away, and wish to sleep for 


‘ever; he would wake but to imbibe a still 


stronger hatred to life, "These positions are 
equally applicable to the female sex. 

' ~The human mind has certain perceptions 
which, if suffered to remain idle, would become 


callous. They must be exercised, not left to 
inactivity. Condemn aman to perpetual sla- 
very Jn the deserts of Arabia; let him not have 
the most distant hope of renovation, and by 
progressive approximation to misery, he will 
at length" become so hardened, that the very 
idea of happiness will be banished from his 
mind, and he will cease to look upon it.asa 
desirable object. Thus with a man debarred 
the intercourse with woman, he would in time 
learn to suppress every finer feeling, senti- 
ment, and sensation, which inclined towards 
them; and establish in his breast ong only 
passion, a final and determined hatred of his 
species. 

Marriage may certainly be considered as a 
lottery of good and evil ; but, at the same time, 
it must be allowed, that the possession of either 
the one or the other, depends almost entirely 
on the reasoning faculties of the principal agent 
init. AsI have before observed, let every 
thing bear, as far as possible, a similarity. Let 
not parsimony be wedded to profuseness—the 
young to the old—urbanity to petulancy—nor 
learning to ignorance; for any one of these 
disproportionate unions must almost inevitably 
terminate in tauntings, revileings, and misery. 
\Vould men allow themselves a little sober 
reflection ere they marry, they would then have 
no cause to repent it afterwards. I shall con- 
clude the present essay with some few remarks 
on the foregoing assumption 

It is not in the power of man to look into 
the book of fate. We, therefore, can but specu- 
latively provide for future happiness, In that, 
then, our reason ought to be the grand criterion 
by which we ought to act. 

We decisively affix to aman who meets a 
danger he might avoid, the appellation of a 
fool; dolt, or even coward, in some instances. 
What then can we cal! that man who volunta- 
rily drags upon himself an irremediable evil ; 
an evil which no time nor circumstance can 
seldom cure ? What but madness ! and that too 
in the extreme. 


IIe alone can be accounted wise, who so- 
berly reflects ere he performs.—He alone, 
strictly speaking, may be said to weigh well 
the mutability and passivity of all human hap- 
piness; and that it is not to be trifled with or 
bartered for a toy. He alone opposes opin- 
ions—advances positions—encounters’ difficul- 
ties—and solves problems, all tending to the 
main object. He alone duly considers, that all 
human things are subject to revolution and 
decay, and happiness the most; and for this 
very reason, that it should be fixed on the firm 
basis of reason, and not to fluctuate between 
conviction and idea. And what is the produce 
which he reaps from his rich and intellectual 
soil, I will shew. 


Married to a woman who is as a mirror re- 
flecting the same virtues, the same passions, 
the same sympathies, and, in fact, every thing, 
he feels himselfsupremely happy. He imparts 
an idea with a certain motive, and it is reccived 
with a similar one —He offers a position, and 
it is assented to—he makes a remark, and it 
meets with approbation—he demands an ex- 
planation, and it is given; in a word, there 
is not a wish, a desire, or an idea which is not 
granted and co-incided with; an incitement 
which has not its partner, or acommand which 
is not obeyed through love and with self-appro- 
bation. Judgethen, readers, whether this man 
does, or does not, feel the uarpiness or 
H MARRIAGE, 
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SLEEP-WALKING. 


1T is wonderful that this unaccountable ha 
is not more frequently the occasion of me 
choly accidents. On the contrary, pe 
liable to it have often been known to ya 
through very intricate and dangerous placa 
with the greatest safety. a7 

The following remarkable account of asiep 
walker may perhaps not be unacceptable 
some ofour readers. Itis taken from the 
nuel Marvillian of Noel Bonaventure 4 
gonne. 

One of my friends (says the author) hayiny 
invited me to pass a few days in the county 
I accepted his offer,'and met with much ¢ 
company, and several persons of distinction, 
among them there was an Italian gentlema, 
whose ‘name was Agostini Fotari, Fortari, wy 
walked in his sleep, and performed all the q, 
dinary actions of life as well as when awake, 

He did not appear to be above thirty 
of age, very thin, dark complexion, melancholy 
appearance, of a solid, penetrating genius, ¢% 
pable of comprehending the most abstract s 
ences. The approach of his derangement wy 
generally at the increase of the moon, anj 
stronger during autumn and winter than spring 
and summer. I had a strange curiosity to se 
what they said of him. I communicated 
wishes to his valet; he told me wonderfy 
things, and promised to inform me when hi 
master performed this pleasant scene. 

One evening near the end of October, we sg 
down after supper to play at cards. Signior 
Agostini was of the party, but soon retired 
bed. About eleven o’clock, his valet came 
inform us, that his master was inflicted, if we. 
wished to see him. I observed him some tim 
with a candle in my hand; he was sleeping am’ 
his back, and slept with his eyes open, but they 
were steadily fixed $ this, according to th 
valet’s account, was a certain sign of approach 
ing derangement. I felt his hands; they wert 
very cold, and his pulse so languid, that it seem 
edas if his blood did not circulate. Near about’ 
midnight, Signior Agostini violently pulled the 
curtains of his bed, he took his belt, which hung” 
on the bed post, but from which his sword had 
been taken for fear of an accident. Thus dress 
ed, he made several turns round his chamber, 
then went toward the fire, and seated himself 
in an arm chair. 

A short time after this he went into a clost 
where his portmanteau was; this he searched 
a long time, turned every thing out, replaced 
them again in good order, and put the key! 
his pocket, from whence he took a letter and 
placed it on the mantle-piece. He then wert 
to the chamber-door, opened it, and descended 
the stairs; when he got to the bottom, one df 
us jumped with great force; this seemed 
frighten him, and he redoubled his pace. 


His valet desired us to walk slowly, and n0 | 


to speak, because when the noise which is 
mixes with hisdream, he becomes furious; 
runs very fast, as though he were pursued. 


Signior Agostini now traversed the court 
yard, which was very spacious, and went tothe 
stable: he entered it, caressed his horse; bri- 
dled, and wanted to saddle it, but not finding 
the saddle in its usual place, he appeared muc 
disturbed, like a person out of his senses. He 
mounted the horse, and galloped to the doo 
of the house; it was shut. He disrnounteds 
took a stone, and struck very forcibly agains 
one of the panels. After several useless effort 
to open the door, he led his his horse tow# 
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nd, which was on the other side of the court 
ard, let it drink, then led it to a post, and came 
ack to the house in a tranquil state. 

To the noise. which.the servants made in the 
itchen, he was very attentive, went towards 
he door, and’placed his ear to the key-hole. 
yn a sudden he went to a parlour, where there 
ras a billiard-table : there he struck the balls, 
nd put himself in all the different postures 
hich people who play the game, find it neces- 

y to assume sometimes. From thence he 
yent to an harpsichord, on which he played 
olerably well, but it seemed to. disorder him 
very puch. At last, after two hours exercise, 
re returned to his chamber, and threw himself, 
Iressed as he was, upon the bed, where we 
ound him at nine o’clock next morning in the 
posture we left him. 

In these paroxysms he always slept nine or 
en hours. The valet informed us there were 
hut two ways of rousing him—one, to tickle 
the bottom of his feet; the other, to sound a 
horn, or play a trumpet at his ears. 


Waricty. 


DESCRIPTION 
OF A FARCE ACTED BY ALL MANKIND. 


THE world is a threatre ; mankind are the 
comedians; chance composes the peice, and 
fortune distributes the parts—theologists, and 
politicians govern the machines ; and philoso- 
phers are the spectators. The rich take their 
places in the pit and upper boxes, the power- 
ful in the front and sides, and the galleries are 
for the poor. The women distribute fruit and 
refreshments, and the unfortunate snuff the 
candles. Folly composes the overture, and 
time draws the curtain. The opéniag of the 
farce begins with sighs and fears ; the first act 
abounds with the chimerical projects of men; 
the frantic testify their applause with re-echoed 
bravues whilst the sagacious bring their cat- 
calls into play to damn the performance. At 
going in, a sort of money is paid, called, 
tonble, and in exchange a ticket is given sub- 
scribed wxeasiness, in order to obtain a place. 
The variety of objects which appear for a short 
time divert the spectators; but the unravelling 
of the plot and intrigues, well or ill concerted, 
force the risible muscles of the philosophers.— 
chal We see giants who presently become pigmies 

and dwarfs, who imperceptibly attain a mon- 
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ie strous height. There we see men exerting 
By all their efforts in the pursuit of the most 
ac cligible plans, guided by prudence, and armed 
ere With precaution, who are, nevertheless, cir- 
Foy: cumvented in all their pursuits, and frustrated 
we in all their endeavors ; whilst here we observe 
2 group of indolent, careless fellows, who at- 
: tain the highest summit of mundane felicity. 
id not Such is the farce of this world, and he who 
— would choose to divert himself with it at leis- 
S; ure, should take his place in some obscure 
-d. corner where he may, unobserved, be a specta 
out: tor of the whole performance, and in safetty 
ote laugh at it, as it deserves. 
‘y 
nding eee 
much BULLS. 


He vee Terence to Teague, it’s hot weather to fight. 
asi Ava “ that’s true, says Teague, as you say, 

“ think they’d much better go to it at night, 
nted; Cause that’s the cool of the day ! 


rainst To fight in cold blood though, says Terence, i 
. ’ its bad 
forts ® And be kill’d too, its Pn I stikes ; d 


x 9 7} . 
yards 2 wish ‘eh. a peace, cause I think if we had, 
~ Wound soon put an end to the war! } 








Weekly sierrseunt. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 12, 1815. 


WEEKLY RETROSPECT. 


French papers from Bordeaux of Aprié 26, and Co- 
runna papers of May 2d have been received at Boston, 
but their contents appear to be barren of any matters 
of consequence. Under date of Paris April 21, it is 
said, ** Her majesty the Empress-regent, has held a 
council of ministers this day at St. Clond.” And it is 
said that Bonaparte had arrived at his head-quarters 
at Magdeburgh on the 20th April; and that the Em- 
peror of Austria had agreed to furnish him with 
80,000 men, 40,000 of which to be cavalry, and to re- 
ceive iifcompensation the Tyrol, the port of Trieste, 
and the province of Silesia. 

From London, it is said that a tregty between Den- 
mark and England has been made ; and that the latter 
had ceded to the former a valuable West-India Island. 

A letter from Vienna, dated the 6th of April says, 
the Russians entered Dresden on the 28th, and Leip- 
seic on the 29th of March. : 

A considerable quantity of ordnance stores, it is said 
had been shipped for Quebec and Bermuda. 

Last week we announced the taking of Fort George 
by our troops under gen. Lewis. This week advices 
have been received that the enemy have evacuated, 
blown up, and destroyed their works at Queenstown, 
Chippawa, and Fort Erie~and some say, have taken 
their route to Kingston-—others, that. they are about 
concentrating their forces at Malden. 

Itis said that gov. Provost had ordered gen. Sheaffe 
to England, and has taken command in person of the 
forces in Upper Canada. 

It appears from private letters that there was very 
severe fighting at the landing before Fort George, but 
nothing official as yet has come to hand. 

Information from Halifax, to May 20, received at 
Boston by the way of Eastport says, the Plantagenet, 
74, has ‘arrived there with’7 or 8 transports, and 1500 


‘German troops. .The transports, and others with ad- 


ditional troops, were to sail immediately for Quebec. 
The Plantagenet. was to sail for the American coast. 


A frigate with 10 or 12 vessels of the Cork fleet, was 


just entering Halifax harbor. The Diomede, prize, 
from ‘Manilla, had arrived; also the privateer Mont- 


-gomery and another privateer. It was reported an In- 


dia ship had been sent into Liverpool. 

The transports for Quebec were to be convoyed by 
three frigates. 

A letter of the 24th mentions that the troops had 


sailed for Quebec. 


DISASTER ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 

On, Wednesday May the 2d a part of our flotilla 
stationed at Plattsburgh, proceeded down the lake, 
with a south wind, to attack the enemy’s gun boats, 
which were stationed on the north side of Ash-Island. 
The enemy had thrown up temporary batteries, and 
concealed a body of men in ambush in the woods, who, 
on the approach of our vessels en Thursday morning 
opened a fire upon them. The action continued five 
hours and a half, and terminated, we are sorry to say, 
in the loss of two of our vessels, and the capture of two 
officers and 33 men. ‘The vessels were the Growler,— 
Captain Henrick, and Eagle, each carrying 10 guns. 
We have net learnt any further particulars. 

The following additional particulars relative to the 
attack on Sacketts Harbour, mentioned in our last, 
have been published under date of “ Sacketts Harbour, 
May 31. Unfortun’tely the Naval Officers left in 
charge of this station, set fire to the Naval Store houses, 
Hostal, and Marine barracks, by which all the im- 
mensely valuable stores taken at. York, were destroy- 
ed, and all the stores for the use of the fiect and the 
new ship which were deposited here, were consumed. 

The prize schooner Duke of Gloster, was preserved 
by Licutenant Talman of the army, who boarded tlie 
prize, extinguished the fire, and bro’t her from under 
the flames of the store hauses—this vessel contained 
a considerable quantity of gun powder. 

‘The sclrooners Fair American, Lt. Chatncey, (the 
commantling officer-at this time’) and the Pert, Lieut. 
Adams, the only vessel here, cut their cables and ré- 
treated up the river: the invalid officers and seamen 
spiked what few guns they had upon Navy Point, and 
went off in boats after setting fire to the store houses. 
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The British loss must have amounted to 200 and up- 
wards killed and wounded, as they took off the field in 
their barge,killed men as well as wounded ; our loss in 
all about 150, 

Among the killed, of the enemy, is an Adjutant Gen. 
two Majors and several Captains, &c. 

The Delaware and Chesapeake continue to be close- 
ly blockaded. That of New-York has been partially 
raised by the enemy’s attention towards our frigates 
now blockaded in the Harbour of New-London. The 
British squadron consists of 2 ships of the line and 2 
frigates, which are anchored, by the latest accounts, 
about 7 miles below New-London. The inhabitants 
of the city, under the apprehenson of an immediate 
attack, had generally left the place. Notwithstanding 
this, but little fear is apprehended for the safety of the 
frigates, as they had been removed above the town 
out of danger—and the militia in motion, and furnaces 
ready for heating shot on both sides of the river. 

Last week we noticed the meeting of the Chesa- 
peake and the Shannon frigates, and, in part of our 
edition, the capture of the former, after a short and 
no doubt a severe contlict. That this is the case seems 
now to be pretty generally believed ; tho’ no particu- 
lars have yet come to hand. 

‘The Boston Centinel says itis “ An event not more 
distressing to the real friend of the Navy, than the 
cause is mysterious :—and high and honorable minds 
will wait until they learn the particulars officially, be. 
fore they form a judgment on the subject.” It has 
been proposed to send a flag of truce to Halifax, to as- 
scertain the fate of the officers and crew of the Chesa- 
peak, and the particulars of her capture. 

The schooner Siro, of Baltimore, has arrived at Port - 
land in 33 days from Bordeax. She had on board a 
very Valuable cargo, beside 23,500 dollars in specic, 
taken from the British ship Loyal Sam, bound from 
Nassau, N. P. to England, laden with sugar, coffee, &c. 
and which was manned by the Siro, and ordered for a 
southern port. 

A letter from a Member of Congress, to the Editors 
of the Mercantile Advertiser dated June 4 says, “ The 
Committee of Ways and Means not having yet matured 
a system of internal revenue, upon which the nationel 
legislature have been convened to deliberate, Very lit- 
tle business has yet been done by Congress ; nor can 
be, till neat week, when this committee will probably 
report.” , 

Ricumonp, June 3. 

An explosion took place in one of the buildings at- 
tached to the Powder Mills, about seven miles below 
Richmond, by which-unfortunate-event, three persons 
were killed, and a fourth so much lung as to have |it- 
tle hopes of his recovery. 
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MARRIED, 
By the Rev. Dr. Mason, Mr. James Ronalds, jun. 
to Miss Tamar Holmes, all of this city. 


By the Rev. Mr. Cooper, Mr. John F. Battan, to 
Miss Catharine Beekman, daughter of Mr. William 
Beekman, all of this city. 


At Hudson, the Ist of-June, by the Rev. Joseph 
Prentice, Mr. Charles Rudd, of New-York, to Mise 
Sally Irish, of the former place 


By the Rev. Dr. Lyen, Mr. Ephraim Whiston of 
Halifax (N.S) to Mrs. Margaret Irvin of this city. 


Ooeitnary. 
DIED, 


Mr. John Wiggins, grocer, after a-short illness. 


After a short illness, Mrs. Ann Stuart, in the 60th 
year of her age. 


On Tuesday, Mrs. Henrietta Ryndyk, widow of the 
late Rev. Isaac Ryndyk, in the 75th year of her age. 

Of a lingering ifiness, Mrs. Elizabeth Ketchum, in 
the 27th year of her age. 

At Trenton, Mrs. Elizabeth Smith, wife of Mr. Peter 
T. Smith, merchant. 
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At Boston, of a fever, Octavious Augustus Page,/ 
 Fsq. aged 28, son of the late 


v Page of Virginiv” 
and first lieutenant of the U. 8. frigate Chesapeake” 

In Tennessee, Gen. William Helmes, a soldi 
Revolution, and formerly of New-Jersey. 
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‘ FOR THE NEW-YORK WEEKLY MUSEUM. 


TO M. A. W. 


TO thee unknown, I give the votive muse, 
Who’ere thou art, thy lay bespeaks thy mind, 
The sigh of sympathy bedews thy verse, 
‘To thought, to measure, and to sense refin’d. 


Have you not lov’d, most fondly dearly lov’d? 

Or has sweet Hope around thy slumbers spread, 
One flattering beam that is not always found 

To nurse the roses which itselfhad shed? 


Or do I draw a tear which often flushed 
The lillied hues upon thy faded face, 

Or touch a chord (to mem’ry sometimes dear) 
Although its traces would resume their place. 


We have our hours of thought—we’re often more, 
We have the moments of secluded pain, 

The tear of added misery must fall, 
To add to that tnat we must taste again, 


Yet as that secret tear shal! silent drop, 
The bitter cup, which to our lips is given, 
Will teach us to neglect the mouth of scorn 
And pioneer our thorny way to Heav’n. 


But Iet us change the theme, and think the while— 
‘he bush that bears a thorn, can bear a rose, 

A bud of thought, that rip’ning into bloom, 
Can all the fragrance of the mind disclose. 


And how the coming day may bexr a smile 
More sott than that it bore the day before, 

And when its Sun shall seek his wat’ry bed, 
May tranquil peace and happiness restore. 


Oh! that same Hope shall whisper in our ear, 
That scorn and sorrow will ere soon be past ; 

‘That one perrenial day will once arrive, . 
And love aud happiness shall always last. e 
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TO A PRETTY SCHOOL GIRL. 


THY cheek was so blooming, and then from that eye, 
Of blue so enchanting, such rapture came to me ; 
I sail to myself as you lightly tripp’d by, 
How easy *twoul’d be for those cyes to undo me. 


And what tho’ we ne’er chang’d a greeting till then, 
Tam sure the first moment each gaz’d on the other, 
Our hearts beat as truly congenial as when, 
In transport they flutter’d while press’d te each other 


And still tho’ you chided and bade me depart, 
And pleaded your youth with a look so divine, 
I could not help thinking your sly little heart, 
Seem’d pleas’d as it witness’d the tremours of mine. 


Olivia, I vow, by that moment of bliss, 
And each other moment, that I shall be loving ; 
There’s ten times the rapture derived from the kiss, 
That comes with a mixture of gentle reproving. 


Then throw by thy sampler sweet maid of sixteen, 
And haste to the cottage I’ve deck’d out for thee; 
Then ym this heart beats thou shall reign its first 

ween 
Oh! come sweet Olivia to love and to me. 


THE EXILE’S RETURN. 


Translated from the ancient Irish. 


©, WOODS of green Erin ! sweet,sweet was the breeze, 

Fhat rustled long since thre’ your wide spreading 
trees : 

4nd sweet was the flow of your waters to hear, 

And precious my cabin, the home of my dear ! 








For then through your groves, by your waters I walk’d, 
And with Norah, of love and of happiness talk’d ; 
While calm as the moor-light that silyer’d your charms, 
My ‘child, softly sleeping, lay press’d in her arms ; 


But now that I visit thee, Erin, again, 

‘Tho’ years have pass’d o’er me, they’ve pass’d me in 
vain 

Thy woods, and thy lakes, and thy mountains no more, 

Can renew such fond thrilis as they kindled before. 


Still green are thy mountains, still green are thy groves, 
Still tranquil the water my sad spirit loves ; 

But dark is my home, and wild, wild its trees wave, 
For my wife and my baby are dust in the grave. 


- Beorasiry. 
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HINTS TO THE LADIES. 


IT has often been remarked, that the gener- 
ality of females have many admirers, and, at the 
same time, few or no lovers; and they wonder 
at it: but the reason is obvious if they thought, 
but thinking is become quite unfashionable. 
«© Ah!” said a venerable virgin, lamenting the 
degeneracy of the age, “ courting is nothing 
to what it was when I was young! The flirts 
now a days make the fellows so saucy, that 
there is hardly to be found a respectful lover.” 

The observation was just. The women of 
the last age were more respected, because they 
were more reserved. For want of a proper 
reserve, they are treated with an indifference 
which is nearly allied to contempt; they make 
themselves too cheap to keep up their conse- 
quence, without which they can never be re- 
spectable. 

To speak philosophically, a woman must 
repel before she Can attract. Al! this advice 
may sound oddly to.a female ear ; but she 
who laughs at it, pays no compliment to her 
understanding. 

Ovid, who knew human nature tolerably well 
discovered not a little penetration when he 
made Daphne fly so fast from her laurelled 
lover, for his passion was increased by the pur- 
suit. | 

Our modern Daphnes. are quite other sort 
of people. Instead of flying from, they run 
into the arms of their Apollos, and are after- 
wards surprised that they grow cool to their 
charms. Lovers are like sportsmen to whom 
the possession of the game is nothing to the 
pleasure of the chase. If woinen would study 
less to please they would give more pleasure. 
This is a paradox, which those for whom | 
threw out these reflections cannot compre- 
hend, and, till they can, they will never make 
there fortunes by their faces. The roses of 
youth are not long in bloom, and when time 
has torn them away, there’s an end to love at 
first sight; and on that, they seem, by their 
— of setting themselves off chiefly to de- 
pend. 

The modern fine ladies carry their heads well, 
I must own, and have fine sweeping tails; but 
when a man of sense would choose ‘a wife, he 
expects to meet other good qualities than those 
which might well recommend a horse ! 

To be stared at a few seasons, and neglected, 
and in a few more to sink into oblivion, is the 
lot of a thousand showy girls, who have only 
external appearances to recommend them. 

Without prudence and discretion, even the 
most substantial ornaments, though they ex- 
cite admiration, will never procure esteem. 

Prudence is superior to pearls, and there is 
no kind of comyarison between diamonds and 
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discretion. Fools may be caught by the gy 
but a man worth having will make the ,, 
the object of his attention ! | 
ial - 








Qenecdotes. 


WHEN Oliver Cromwell entered upon» 
command of the Parliament’s army ag, 
Charles I. he ordered ail his soldiers to ¢ 
a Bible in their pockets; (the same why 
is now called Field’s.) Among the rest th. 
was a wicked, wild young fellow, who rang 
from his apprenticesaip in London; for the 
of plunder and dissipation——This fellow y 
obliged to follow the fashion. Being one 
ordered out upon a skirmishing party, op 
attack some fortress, he returned to his ¢ 
ters in the evening unhurt. When he was, 
ing to bed, pulling the Bible out of his poe} 
he observed a hole in it. His curiosity 
him to trace the depth of the hole in his 
ble. He found the bullet had gone as far asi 
eleventh chapter of Ecclesiastics, 9th 
He read the verse, “ Rejoice O young 
in thy youth, and Jet thy heart cheer thee int, 
days of thy youth, walk in the ways’ of ‘thin 
heart, and in the sight of thine eyes ; but knoy 
thou that for all these things God. will .bri 
thee into judgment.”—The words were 
home upon his heart by the divine Spirit, » 
that he became a very serious and sound be 
liever in the Lord Jesus Christ, and lived 
London many years after the civil wars wer 
over. He used pleasantly to observe to Dy, 
Evans, author of the Christian Temper, tht 
the Bible was the means of saving his sa 
and body too. vail 








A YOUNG American having brokenang 
pointment with Dr. Franklin, came to him th 
following day, and made a very handsome apole 
gy for his absence: He was proceeding, wha 
the doctor stopped him with, ‘ My good bo) 
say no more, you have said too much already; 
for the man who is good at making an excust, 
is seldom good at any thing eise.’ | 


Lord H**** (who was much addicted toth 
bottle) previous to a masquerade night, enquit- 
ed of Foote “ what new character he oughtto 
appear in?” “ New character !” said the other, 
‘ suppose you go SOBER, my lord !” 


A VERY harmless Jrishman, eating an ap 
ple-pye with some quinces in it; rraknew 
dear honcy, said he, if a few of these quincht’ 
give such a flavour, how would an apipile pt 
taste made of all quinches ? 


* 


A LADY dying who was much given 
scolding, particularly at servants, her husvane © 
caused an inscription to be put against his 
house, under which was the following comm — 
motto: In celo guies. The coachman ask 
the undertaker’s apprentice the meaning 
these words, and, on being informed it w% 
There is rest in Heaven, answered, “ Then 
I’m sure mistress be’ant there.’’ 
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